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Dear Readers, 
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\ \ ] E read in a recent Federation News that work in high 1 
schools (or secondary schools, as some call them) _ 

was an important subject at the General Committee last 3. 
August. In this issue of the News we hope to convey — 
something of the vitality of school work in the Federation, - 
and to ask certain questions, directly and indirectly, about 
its relation to the predominantly university- and college- — 
centred WSCF. I have written elsewhere that school work | 
in the past has been the Cinderella of the Federation, but 
now the scene has changed. The high school Movements — 
have said to one another that through their specialized 
ministry they have many things in common, and a unique 
position in the WSCF, which demands a closer definition. NS 
How has this come about ? And what are the implica- _ 


tions of this “new beginning”, as Philippe Maury has called ; 
it? 
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The extent of work in schools = 4 


We hope that this issue will remind our readers of the 
extent of work in schools in the WSCF. Our articles are 4 
drawn from Asia, Latin America, Africa, Oceania, and 4 
Europe. There is now work in schools attached to about — 
thirty national Student Christian Movements. There. is E 
ample evidence, moreover, particularly in Africa and Asia, 
that if only more resources could be made available, work | 
in secondary schools would receive priority attention ; and 4 
wherever school work is now being carried on, the SCM — 
could go on expanding this work indefinitely, as more 
than one of the succeeding articles points out. 
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A new force : q 


This growing emphasis on school work creates a new — 
force in the life of the WSCF. There is still a good deal of _ 
discussion to take place between us, as to how far structural q 
change is necessary at an international and a national ley- H 
el. How can we accommodate most effectively this work 
which is now being carried on with varying degrees of. 


> 


__ intensity in many parts of the world? Work in schools has certainly a specific 
ee ation of its own. The technique and content of the work among high 
_ school boys and girls are of necessity different from those applicable to the 
_ world of university and college. But there is an important sense in which the 
work necessarily overlaps. The questions asked by the average member in 
the senior year of a high school are largely the same questions which he 
continues to ask at college and university. But his school environment is different 
from the university environment. His relation to his parents and teachers is 
necessarily different, and the character of the SCM’s work will be different also. 
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_ Recent discussions in the WSCF 


i; In the last three years in Europe, we have come to see with much greater 
_ clarity than before that the growing democratization of education has had an 
‘important effect on the work of the SCMHS. In some countries, a very high 
percentage of the boys and girls who take part in SCMHS activities never 
' proceed to further education. It was this realization that led the European 
_ Movements to say in 1955 that their work was directed towards the boys and 
girls themselves for the sake of Jesus Christ, and was not primarily to 
. provide future members for their national SCMs. 
___ This conception led to the use of the misleading word “‘autonomous’’, 
~ which appears several times in the articles that follow. At the General Com- 
_. mittee we saw that a more adequate word would be ‘“‘validity”, to describe the 
_ specialized ministry that the SCMHS has (a ministry which was defined at the 
~ General Committee in these words : “The task of the high school Movements 
__ is evangelistic, pastoral, instructional, and ecumenical, and this task will always 
__ be seen in close relation to the life of the local church and the life of the WSCF”’). 
-- Some Movements are, of course, autonomous in structure, and are more 
_ clearly recognizable as “SCM in Schools” (Britain and Sweden are the best 
- examples), but the majority of national SCMs have built their school work 
_ into the existing structure of the national SCM itself. We are not immediately 
interested in this question. We are, however, concerned to point out that the 
high school work in the WSCF has a special “‘validity’’ of its own, and this 
_ must be clearly defined in the way in which the European Council. and the 
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~ General Committee have already begun to define it. 


: The history of school work 


At the same time, although we have here new and sig- 

_ nificant insights, it is important to note that this concern on 

the part of the WSCF for school work is not new. The 

history of school work in the WSCF has never been fully 

_ written. The section devoted to it in Witnessing to Jesus 

_ Christ the Reconciler,the three-year report prepared for the 

- General Committee, seems to be the first attempt to provide 
d 


a News Letter for this issue is written by Frank Glendenning, 
on School Questions to the WSCF Executive Commiittec 


The third school consultation of European 


including representatives of nine SCMs, and 


Churches, Danish YMCA, German YWCA, and 
German SBK (Schiiler-Bibel-Kreise). 


a coherent survey, and this is sketchy enough. But it would not be fair to blame 
the WSCF Officers and Executive Committee for this. The school Movements 
themselves have not thought through their relationship to the WSCF with 


Movements took place January 15-19 at Vintre 
Molle, Denmark. Twenty-three people attended, — 
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fraternal delegates from the World Council of — 


consistency and imagination, and that is why we believe that we are now ata _ 


“new beginning’’. 


For the first twenty-five years of the Federation’s life, school work was 
welcomed, unquestioned, and unorganized at the international level. In the — 


1920s, steps were taken to further close relationships among high school Movye- 
ments. The WSCF-YMCA-YWCA conference at Dassel in 1927 was highly 
successful. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft later wrote that it was important to 
the high school Movements for its emphasis on their ‘‘organic growth” rather 
than on the question of ‘“‘organizational machinery” at an international level. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft became WSCF-YMCA secre- 


tary for high school work in 1930, remaining in this post for four years. A 
further conference was held at Dassel in 1936. ~ 
After the second world war, the General Committee of the WSCF in 1946 
again took up the question of high school work, recommending among other 
things the appointment of a full-time school secretary. The Executive Com- 


mittee was able to meet this provisionally by the short-term appointment of . 
Bengt Hoffman to study the whole question. Various documents were pre- — 


pared and meetings held between 1946 and 1948, but then the discussion came 
to a full stop — the most powerful factor being that there was not sufficient 


precision in the thinking of the national SCMs as to the purpose of developing © 


at an international level the work which was so strongly requested in 1946, 
It was the European Movements which, in 1954, returned to the discussion 


and marked out a whole new field of enquiry. Parenthetically, I know that 


the European Movements would wish to give their affectionate thanks to’ 


Leila Giles Bailey for the part she played in the debate at Woudschoten in 
May, 1955. Not only did we hit upon this new concept of “autonomy” to which | 
I have referred above (and which has already been superseded by “validity” !), _ 


but we were confronted with a vast number of questions relating to the high 
school age-group and the work of the high school Movements, which we 


insisted must be thoroughly investigated by the World Christian Youth Com- — 


mission. The fact that the Youth Department of the World Council of Chur- 
ches and the World Alliance of YMCAs have already begun to respond to our 
call indicates the importance that the churches and the international organiza- 
tions are now beginning to attribute to this vast and specialized field of activity. 
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Forward from Tutzing 


_ Ido not intend to go into this discussion in detail. It was developed at 
_ Biévres in January, and at Tutzing in August, of 1956. All this is fully docu- 
- mented.. The essential is that the thorough treatment of these questions at 
_. Tutzing convinced the General Committee that the discussion of the place of 
“2 high school work within the WSCF and in relation to Christian strategy as 
_ awhole is now at a point where it must be widened and made a central concern 
of the WSCF. 

A number of tasks have to be carried out before the next General Com- 
mittee. The most important is that by prayer and by correspondence the high 
school Movements should now be brought closer together. Secondly, further 
_ study must be made of the specialized ministry which the WSCF can perform 
- among boys and girls of high school age, in order that the whole structural 
relation of this work to the WSCF may become clarified. Thirdly, during the 
next three years the WSCF must examine with other. Christian agencies the 
~ whole area of work which is already being covered, or which may be developed 
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in high schools (or among boys and girls of high school age). There are far 


a reaching implications in this discussion. I need merely mention the question 
__ of catechetical instruction, or that of pastoral care of boys in military service, 
- to indicate that we are already in the midst of complex and urgent problems. 
Naturally there are some members of the WSCF who are not clear as to the 
importance of this developing interest in school work. We were well aware, 
- when the question was raised in Europe, that the North American Movements, 
_ for instance, found this emphasis somewhat perplexing. But we hope that this 
_ Federation News will serve to stress the conviction, so clearly expressed at 
‘ - Tutzing, that the work of the high school Movements is essential both to the 
~ WSCF and to the life of the whole Church. Yours ever, 
FRANK GLENDENNING. 
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Blanchette — 
Momméja, 
warden of La 
Roche Dieu, 
Ans Vogel — 
(Denmark), 
and Christopl 
Rhein (Ger- 
many) at the 
consultation o 
school work,. 
Riévres, 
France, 1956 


The end of school days : French students after their examinations 


The European High School Movements 


JAN-ERIK WIKSTROM 
General Secretary of the Free Church SCM of Sweden 


HE work among high school boys and girls is not only highly developed in 
F the European countries, but also very old. In some countries, SCM 
school work existed even before the work in universities, but with one or two 
exceptions, work in schools grew out of already existing SCMs at the turn of 
the present century. 

In Great Britain and Sweden, high school work is quite autonomous, SCM 
in Schools being separate, as a Movement, from the SCM. In most other coun- 
tries, high school work is part of the SCM structure (for example, in France, 
Netherlands, Norway, Finland), and the national SCM works among both 
university students and high school pupils. In Denmark, the YMCA is res- 
ponsible for work among high school boys and girls ; and in Germany, the 
Schiiler-Bibel-Kreise is not officially related to the German SCM, but the two 
Movements are in close touch with one another. In Switzerland, the SCM is 
in touch with the Schiiler-Bibel-Kreise, but SCM in Schools work is in the very 
early stages, although Philippe Gilliéron has done some notable work in Geneva. 
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o- _ It is, however, to be noted that not only the structure but even the mode of 
_ high school work differs from country to country. In Great Britain and in 
_ Finland, school time is given over to SCMHS work. In Britain, the educational 
- authorities, with the sanction of the Ministry of Education, give financial help 
_ to the SCM in Schools. In France, work is carried on away from the school 
premises, and a considerable number of Roman Catholics participate in the 
work of SCMHS. In the Netherlands, the work is carried on mainly through 
summer camps. 

There is, therefore, an immense variety in school work in Europe. The 
basic factor which binds together all these high school Movements is their 
_ close relation to the SCM and the WSCF, and their basic concern for the high 
_ school age group. It is perhaps because of the variety of types of school work 
that contacts between the various high school Movements have never been as 
close as in the student field. 2 
After the difficulties encountered in formulating WSCF policy in relation 
to work in schools in the immediate post-war period, it was not until 1954 that 
the European Council of SCMs requested that the whole question of the 
WSCF’s responsibility for high school work be re-opened, and a consultation 
» was arranged at Woudschoten, Netherlands, in April 1955. Those who took 
part in this European meeting felt strongly that there was a real need for 
_ regular discussion on common concerns and on the nature of the work of 
* high school Movements as seen in relation to the present needs of high school 
i pupils in Europe. They discovered a wide range of questions vital to the life of 
_ their national Movements, and they were able to have a valuable exchange of 

* experiences, program methods, study material, etc. 


_- —aand the traditional notebook burning ceremony in Germany 


The results immediately visible were a coordination of camps and confer- — 


ences for high school boys and girls, where international participation was 
welcomed, and proposals for exchange of secretaries, branch leaders, and camp 


officers for these camps and conferences. There has already been a considerable — 
exchange of boys and girls, and, to a limited extent, of staff secretaries, notably — 


between Britain and France, and Britain and Finland. In order that this 


cooperation in high school work might be furthered, two coordinators were ~ 
appointed, Frank Glendenning of Great Britain and Christoph Rhein of 


Germany. They are still acting in the so-called ‘“Co-Co’’, the Continuation 
Committee for Coordination of High School Work in Europe. 


The stress that was laid at Woudschoten on the ‘“‘autonomy”’ of high school 
work was, however, more important than the discussion of these practical 
questions. SCMHS does not exist to recruit members for already organized 
Movements, or any other Christian youth groups, but it exists chiefly to serve 
high school boys and girls in the name of Jesus Christ. This task cannot be 
accomplished unless it is seen within a total strategy embracing all the Christian 


organizations — the national churches, the Youth Department of the World | 


Council of Churches, the World Alliance of YMCAs, the World YWCA, and 
the Federation — which have the needs of high school pupils at heart. 


Because of the fact that in many countries an increasing number of the ~ 


boys and girls in secondary schools do not intend to proceed to further educa- 


tion — sometimes this group is as much as seventy per cent of the high school — 


population — it is also important to regard high school work not simply as a 
preparation for membership in the related Student Christian Movement. 
“High school work has its own autonomy’? — this phrase constituted, at 


Woudschoten, the important new insight in the whole discussion on high — 


school work in Europe. 


The Woudschoten consultation also drew the attention of the high school 


Movements to their task of providing ecumenical experience of a kind which — 


is relevant to the boys and girls of high school age. It is necessary too, the 
consultation said, to determine the nature of the Christian communities which 
exist in schools and in camps in relation to the life of the Church. The rela- 
_ tionship between their autonomy on the one hand, and the fact, on the other 
hand, that they are part of the life of the Church, needs to be clarified. 


The main theme of the second consultation, which took place at Biévres, 
France, in January 1956, was “‘Authority”. It was felt at Woudschoten that 
a specific issue of this nature would both give an opportunity to express our 
common purpose in high school work, and also provide a subject for discus- 
sion on which different national Movements would necessarily have divergent 
views. In this way, the participants would be able to learn more of the problems 
facing high school Movements in countries other than their own. 
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. ~ The Biévres consultation was divided into two groups. The first discussed 
he relation of authority to leadership, and the second the relationship between 


- high school groups and the Church. The findings of this second group led 
_ to an investigation into confirmation instruction, its message and communi- 


cation. The plenary discussion centred entirely on the starting point for this 


instruction. It was said that we might begin with the awareness of sin, defined 
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as the result of confrontation with Christ, not separable from faith. This 


definition was, however, rejected by some as too theological for young people, 
and sin was also defined as ‘‘personal insufficiency”. Others felt that it was 
more positive to begin with joy — the message of the Gospel, or that young 
people’s problems were often ethical rather than intellectual, and that the 


_ right approach was through concrete experience. 


No agreement was reached as to which of these was the right approach, as 
they all related to the needs of young people. The final problem raised was 
how it is possible to reach young people who are not conscious of any need, 


and there was some discussion on whether or not boys and girls could be 
reached by talking about sin and redemption. This problem of communica- 
- tion was seen to be the great issue facing the whole Church. It was therefore 


decided that, as this problem was of such great importance, it should be the 
subject of the next-consultation, which is to take place in January 1957, in 


Denmark. 

The task of this third consultation will thus be terribly difficult. The choice 
of the theme indicates, however, the depth of the discussions that have taken 
place at these European high school Movements’ consultations. It is also 
inspiring for the participants to know that their discussions not only include 
suggestions about program methods and materials, but concern the problems 


- which are being faced by the Federation and the whole Church. 
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Senior friends 
of the SCM 

school branch 
in Lagos 


Signs of Growth 


SAM ADE OLAITAN 
Delegate from Nigeria to the 1956 WSCF General Committee 
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HE Student Christian Movement of Nigeria, founded in 1940, shows 
definite signs of growth. Until 1953, work was confined largely to 

teacher training colleges, but within the last three years striking developments 
have taken place, as the Movement has overhauled its policy and also oriented 
its work in part towards high schools. This work in high schools has from year 
to year assumed an increasingly important role in the life of the Movement ae | 
it is expanding rapidly, is being blessed by God, and used in many ways for the 
fulfilment of His purpose. It was regarded as specialized work right from the 
start, and any false notion that this sort of Movement was to be looked upon 
as a training ground or recruiting field for future members of the SCM in the 
university and other institutions of higher education was rejected. 

The work in high schools is done for the Nigerian SCM largely on a volun- 
tary basis by committed men and women, who find in boys and girls of this 
age group, once they are well rooted and grounded in the faith, true and 
potential witnesses for Christ. In these few years of activity, the new work in 
schools has, like all new ventures, suffered “growing pains’. There have been 
times when people have not been able to understand the whole purpose and 
nature of this vital task, but patience and prayer have been of great help. 

The work has now left its pioneering stage and is a well-established unit in 
the total life and framework of organization and activity of the Nigerian 
SCM. In Western Nigeria, there are at present about forty branches, while 
there remains scope for still further expansion into about fifty more schools. 
Conferences are held annually ; the last two had as their themes: “The 
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God we Adore” and “The Christian in Action”. At these conferences, the 
5 boys and girls in the Movement showed great interest and a willingness to 

grapple with the problems of the faith. The daily life of an average branch in 
_ Nigeria, as elsewhere, centres around careful and diligent Bible study and an 


interest in current problems that will deepen the understanding of school 
boys and girls. The program ensures that all activities spring from a passionate 
desire to make Christ Lord and King in daily life, and a readiness to work and 
act in obedience to His will, and above all to evangelize. It is hoped, and the 
experience of past years has justified this, that through such training these 
boys and girls will achieve a perspective on life which will provide balance, 
integration, and meaning for their ambitions and aspirations. 

In Eastern Nigeria, it has so far been preferable to combine the school and 
college branches, and for all to work together on a joint program, with slight 
modifications to meet special needs. Now that the school branches have 
developed an autonomy of their own, it is proposed, as soon as more staff is 
available, to create a separate Movement for work in schools. 

In Northern Nigeria, it has regrettably not been possible so far to expand 
effectively, since this is a predominantly Moslem land, but we still look forward 


to great things in the North. 


In the whole of Nigeria, there is at present a great emphasis in government 
policy on secondary education, and therefore the Nigerian SCM is being 
challenged as never before to provide spiritual nurture for boys and girls in 
these schools. Work in “schools must remain of paramount importance in 
this country, and must play a leading role in the field of Christian education. 


' The difficulties presented by any program of expansion on a national scale in 


our country cannot be casually dismissed. There are the problems of the great 


- deal of travelling required in such a vast country as Nigeria (“in journeyings 


often’’) and of the effective coordination that must be worked out between the 
regions, if our Movement is to retain its national character. But we never- 
theless launch our program of expansion in confident faith. 

Over these last few years, there has been great enthusiasm in many schools 
to start branches of the SCM in Schools. We thank God for the spark that 
has been kindled into flame, and we shall continue to work hard to maintain 


it, and even to make it glow more brightly. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF SCM 
WORK IN SCHOOLS 


PATRICIA MORRISON 
General Secretary of the New Zealand SCM 


NTEREST in the Student Christian Movement, or in the Student Christian 
Union, as it was then called, was aroused in pupils of secondary school age 
with the coming of John R. Mott, on his first visit to Australasia in 1896 to 
1897. The first conference of students from the New Zealand university colleges 
was held at Nelson, then a little country town at the northern tip of the South 
Island, and sixth form pupils of Wellington Girls’ College attended. This year 
I heard by chance one of those “‘schoolgirls’’ recall enthusiastically and vividly 
her experiences at that meeting. So the practice was begun of inviting students 
in their fourth or fifth year at secondary school to attend the annual confer- 
ences of the SCM. This quickly bore fruit, not only in the recruitment of 
members for the young Student Christian Unions in the university colleges, 
but especially in the formation of Christian circles in several secondary schools.. 
Eventually such groups were formed in girls’ schools, boys’ schools, in 
both church and state schools, in co-educational schools, including technical 
high schools, and in district high schools (where primary as well as secondary 
school pupils attend). Students, members of the local university college, 
sponsored and arranged the inaugural school meeting in Christchurch in the 
South Island in 1903, and travelling secretaries of the Australian Movement 
included these school groups in their visits. : 
Snippets from school magazines give a glimpse of the yearly round of 
activities in one such Christian Union. Ex-head-prefects returned to con- 
duct ‘Old Girls’ Day’’ ; the travelling secretary from Australia addressed the 
Union and met the various committees, “investigating their affairs” (!). An 
echo from the now-distant beginnings of the International Missionary Council 
comes in the note that members of the Christian Union were invited to the 
home of someone who had been present at the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. 
Staff members addressed the Union on their travels, and constantly gave their 
advice and support. The organization of a surprisingly large number of com- 
mittees — on Bible study, membership, missions, work, and the distribution 
of daily Scripture reading lists — was undertaken by the members themselves, 
in a Union with seventy to eighty members. Meetings were held weekly 
immediately after school in the afternoons. Part of each meeting was devoted 
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_ to mission study — an outline of the history of Christian missions “from the 


£ preaching of Paul and Barnabas to the mission enterprises of modern times” 
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was cheerfully attempted. Letters were written to all Christian Unions in 
‘schools in New Zealand and to two in Australia, and to missionaries as well. 
The Wanganui Girls’ College Christian Union carefully disbursed its £19 
General Mission Fund, collected from donations by members during the 
year 1910, to the following causes : the Melanesian Mission for a scholarship 
for a Melanesian girl, a Maori Girls’ School, Dr. Barnado’s Homes for 
Children, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Bombay Missionary 
Settlement for University Women. In addition it collected sufficient general 
funds to pay subscriptions to the magazines Jntercollegian and The Student 
World (!), to contribute to a fund for sending representatives of the school 


_ to the New Zealand annual school conference, and to build up its own library 


-_ of mission books. Members found time not only to use the daily reading lists 
and attend the weekly Bible study circles (groups of seven or eight conducted 

by the girls themselves), but also to meet monthly to make clothes to give as 

- Christmas presents to the needy. The younger girls made scrapbooks, dressed 
dolls, and cleaned stamps for selling. Seniors visited the sick and needy, also 

teaching small children twice weekly in the hospital. Truly it is a program that 
would put to shame some of the university student groups of today, in its 
breadth of scope and vision, its variety, and the enthusiastic devotion of its 
members. 

Today, some of the larger groups have comparable programs, with study 
groups for every age level (in one large secondary school, over two hundred 
signed up), a united meeting for worship, an address, and some social activity. 
All take part in, or in many cases initiate, some form of social service, either 
within the school or the local community. They include state wards in their 
‘picnics and remember their birthdays with gifts, or they help pensioners with 
the heavy housework or gardening; they help arrange the school services 
of thanksgiving, for the United Nations, or the end of the year, present Easter 
or Nativity plays, and make sweets (both boys and girls) to sell for relief funds. 

Very soon in the history of the school Christian Unions, the SCM began 
working towards the organization of the first all-schools’ conference, held in 
- 1910. It has been described by one of our former School Secretaries as “‘the 
shining light of ancient history”. Delegates came from six schools in New 
Zealand, and three of the university colleges of New Zealand sent representa- 
tives, as did Melbourne University. A study on discipleship was prepared for 
the conference, and school groups are still finding it useful today. In the course 
of the morning discussion hours, the girls founded a hypothetical Union, 
looked at its internal workings, learned how to train themselves in committee 
work, including the help that could be given to the World’s Student Christian 


Federation and church mission fields. 
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After the success of this conference, the Movement went on to hold school- 


girl conferences every year, and these provided a great number of leaders, not 


only for the various school branches but also for the national Movement. ~ 


Schoolgirl camps in the South Island had their beginning in 1912, and from 
that time on such camps were held annually. Camps have, however, in general 
decreased in significance in the life of the school branches in New Zealand in 
the last ten years, partly because so many camps are organized by a great 
variety of youth groups, because holiday facilities are readily accessible to 
almost all school pupils, and many activities such as geography expeditions 
and sports tours are actually organized by the schools themselves during the 
vacation time. However, SCM camps still-provide a time when visiting stu- 
dents from overseas, those from the Pacific Islands at school in New Zealand, 
and new settlers from many lands can contribute much to help the SCM mirror 
vividly for schools the international concerns of the Federation. After a 


Federation address on the nature of international meetings to one small camp _ 


of thirty, the members themselves decided to conduct the closing service with 
hymns and readings in several languages and the Lord’s Prayer said in the 
eight different native languages of the pupils. 

Sixth form conferences have probably fallen heir to the Christian Union 
meetings’ reputation for being stimulating gatherings. Many of those seniors 
who might otherwise have been approached to attend camps now come to the 


sixth form conference, where a large proportion attending are not members. 


of SCM school branches. From one to two hundred people regularly attend 
these conferences, which are held twice or three times a year in each centre, 
and have now become a feature of inter-school life. Topics range over ““The 
Bible Speaks Today’’, “Belief and Behaviour’, ‘Racial Barriers”, ‘‘Faith, 
Science and Evidence’’, ‘Do We Need the Church 2”? and “Who is God ?” — 
to take a few recent ones. 

In all centres, school branches are invited to attend local services held on 
the Universal Day of Prayer for Students. School members have taken part, 
_ since the formation of European Student Relief after the first world war, in 
the raising of funds for relief of students overseas, sending their contributions 
through the national SCM to the international agency, now World University 
Service. ; 

For a time, the Australian SCM published a special school magazine, 
The Torch. Later, newsletters passed from one group to another, and district 
school committees wrote and circulated newsletters. Today articles on the 
current activities of the school branches are published in Student, the magazine 
of the NZSCM. The magazine of the British SCM in Schools, Broadsheet, is 
subscribed to by seniors and placed in school libraries. 

The organization and general overseeing of school work in New Zealand 
has remained with the national SCM and is an-integral part of it, though at 
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oe times very little national assistance could be given to school branches because 
. __ of lack of staff. From time to time when funds have allowed, and also when 
_ the right person was available, the national staff has included a School Secre- 
tary, but often the Travelling and General Secretaries have had to undertake 
_ the work of advising and visiting school groups. For more than a decade 
. before 1951, there was no full-time School Secretary, and again in 1957, at a 
_ time when there are many new opportunities arising, with the large-scale 
_ government school-building program necessitated by the rise in population, 
_ there is no School Secretary. The first long gap in school staffing meant that 
i) for some years the younger teachers were not sufficiently aware of the possibil- 
ities of SCM work in schools and the place they might take in its leadership. 
Consequently many school branches have disappeared. Though contacts are 
_ maintained in a variety of ways with over eighty schools, and there is an annual 
_ national SCM broadcast to all secondary schools, there are only twenty school 
branches meeting regularly. A new group of teachers is now showing interest 
and beginning to take over leadership, but at the very time when they will need 
- encouragement and assistance in a pioneering task in completely new schools 
or in schools where there has been no religious group, the Moverient is not in 
~ a position to support a School Secretary. A fund is being established for this 
purpose, but the need is urgent and now. Another valuable aspect of the work 
_ of the School Secretary which is much needed is the contacts with school 
principals, and the possibility of supplying lists of religious books suitable 
for school libraries, and books of prayers and services to help principals in 
the planning and conduct of the daily school worship service, which takes place 
4 in almost every state secondary school, as well as in every church school. 


: Despite the lack of specialized staff, plans for next year sound promising. 
iy An Indian SCM secretary, loaned to New Zealand for three months, will visit 
- schools and teachers’ colleges to which we look for our future school leader- 
_ ship, and the prospect of an additional young teacher assistant on the national 

staff will make further school visiting possible. A very good cooperation 

exists with the New Zealand Council for Christian Education, which is inter- 
ested in assisting staff in the teaching of religious material in secondary 

_ schools. 


District school committees have been deeply interested in the reports of 

the Sub-Committee on Schools at the WSCF General Committee meeting at Tutz- 

- ing. They have learned with pleasure of the steps being taken by the Federation 

_ to give greater assistance and stimulus to this sphere of its work. It is a sphere 

of witness which all who have been involved in it feel to be increasingly impor- 

tant, as it deals more and more with the needs of those who are seldom or 

~ never contacted by the churches, and who pass quickly through the secondary 
_ schools to leave at an early age without proceeding to higher education. 
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J must be about my Father’ S 
business” 


St. Luke 2: 41-52 


A meditation given at the consultation on school work at Biévres, France, ° 
January 1956, by Daniel Galland 


Ir) ETWEEN the Christmas narratives and the history of Jesus’ ministry, 
B there is this episode, unique in the Gospel, telling us about Jesus at 
twelve. It is troubling, as it is difficult to contemplate the Lord Christ in a 
child. At Christmas, God’s gift is what fills us with wonder. We do not 
think so much of the baby, as we wonder at all those signs surrounding the — 
birth, through which it is made so clear to us that God has at last fulfilled 
His great promise that He would visit His people. When Jesus is adult, we 
are more at ease, as the power of God shows itself in the power, the authority, 
of a grown man, who appears as Lord, even on His Cross. 

But at twelve ! Va 

How can we admit that divinity shines in the innocence, the quiet frank- 
ness, of a boy discovering life and men? How shall we believe that in His 
words, artless and profound as are many children’s words, is the very Word 
of God given to the world so that it might listen and hear ? 

So did the child Jesus play a harmless trick on his parents. It would 
be useless to dwell at length on the anguish of ee and Joseph, useless to 
enter into a discussion of psychology. 

But here is His extraordinary answer to their worried questions ; such an — 
extraordinary answer that it may be the reason the Evangelist gives us an — 
account of the episode : How is it that you sought me? wist ye not that I must — 
be about my Father’s business ? 

Of course we may argue on this traditional translation, as the great lesson 
is ambiguous. But, at least one point is sure, and it is the most important | 
point : the Father here cannot be His father Joseph. He cannot but be God. — 

I must be about God’s business, Jesus says. | 


* * 


And here may be the first question to us: Is it God’s business ‘that we 
are about ? Did we “go up” to Biévres for this purpose ? 
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Confirmation class. 
Scandinavia 


All the questions that we have discussed, the reports that we have prepared, 
the decisions we have taken, the work we have done — has it been only 


the annual “feast”, the traditional European Consultation and Council, the 


compulsory rite, the careful fulfilment of a pious duty, after which we shall 
go back to Nazareth, interested in order, good programs, and better organized 
European cooperation ? 

Of course all this is useful and important. Jesus here does not stand 
against the custom or the law. But the way He obeys them restores to them 


their full meaning: 


If we could only give the same captivated attention! If we could only 
receive from Him His eagerness, and forget family affairs! If we could only 
be as completely sure, as He was there, that it is the Father’s business we 
are about, and not Federation business, important as it may. be! 


* * * 


Of course, we cannot bear this question, because we always take our- 
selves very seriously, because God’s business, when we are about it, always . 
becomes our business, our poor human business ! 

But it is doubtless good, if we cannot “‘bear” this question! It is doubt- 


less good for us to acknowledge that we can only go about this Federation 


business, which is God’s business, with pride and selfishness. Because then 


- we may be ready to understand the good news told to us in this lesson. 


The good news is this : only Jesus Christ can truly be about His Father’s 
business. He has come for this purpose, and we know how. He has been 
about it ! 

We know how the man Jesus, rejected by His brothers, crucified, raised 
again on the third day and ascended to the right hand of the Almighty, this 
man Jesus, through His works, has marvellously taken in hand God’s business, 
and restored order in the business between God and us. This we can say, 
because we have the whole New Testament to back us up. 
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At twelve, Jesus could not give such a sense to His answer to His mother. 


His reply must have had a more immediate meaning. But what a marvellous — 


involuntary summing up of all His work ! 


* * * 


But, it is not easy for us to accept the fact, that only God in Jesus Christ 
can be about His business, from this child. And yet, even if this twelve-year-old 
boy is not conscious of the unique destiny that is waiting for Him, we must 
understand that He will have no other powers to fulfil this destiny than those 
He has at the time of this incident. The authority of Jesus Christ, the man, 
is already wholly given to the child. 


Notice how He is the master of the situation in the temple: among 
distracted parents, in the midst of doctors of law to whom He listens, and 
of whom He ask questions, and whom, as the Bible says, he answers with 
equal intelligence. 


He is, in the most unconscious and natural way, in the centre of the 
picture. He is the one who presides and directs things. He is already the one 
of whom it will later be said that He speaks with authority. He is the authority. 


And this authority He gets from His quiet unconsciousness of the situa- 
tion, His profound artlessness, that is to say, from God only, from’ God towards 
whom He turns passionately, from whom He expects everything, from this 
God who makes His power known through the mouths of babes, through 
the expectations of the poor, through the quiet confidence of little ones. 


All our authority too can come only from there. Not from our ability 


in some field, not from our human qualifications, from our knowledge, or — 


from psychology, but from the way in which we lay all this down before 
God, the way in which we present ourselves to Him, stripped so that He 
may invest us with His own authority. 


Because of Jesus Christ, this is possible. Because of Him we can have 
true authority in our work, recognizing that He, in the apparent weakness 
of childhood and poverty, is our only strength and authority. 


We may then confidently take up our work and do it well. Understanding 
that He alone can be about God’s business, asking Him to make us His 
administrators and delegates, we also can validly and joyfully be about all 
this business which faces us, and for which the Lord will daily renew our 
imperfect means and limited strength. 


Amen. 
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z The Contribution of a High 
: School Movement to the Church 


C. S. PONNUTHURAI 
; General Secretary of the Ceylon SCM 


ce 


} N a recent ordination service of the Methodist Church in Ceylon, two 
of the five ordinands, during the course of their witness, mentioned 
that it was in the SCM that they first heard the call to the ministry. Both 
were, at the time, in high school — one a junior teacher, the other a student. 
_ These are but two recent examples of several who have responded to the call 
- of the Church through the SCM, which in Ceylon includes high school work. 
_ The present Chairman of the WSCF, D.T. Niles, and other well-known 
leaders, such as the Rev. S. Selvaretnam, passed through the high school 
_ section of the SCM. These two friends are also the founders of the Jaffna 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Fellowship, to which reference will be made later. 
If the SCM is generally regarded as the “arm of the Church’ in the 
university, a high school Movement may be regarded as a similar arm in 
the school; and in assessing the contribution of a high school Movement, 
it may be helpful to look at the situation in a particular place, in this instance 
~ Ceylon. The thinking that has gone on in the European Council of the SCMs and 
_ in the WSCF has been taken into consideration in this assessment, so that what 
has already been said at such meetings will not be repeated, but supplemented. 
‘ Before turning to high school work in Ceylon, it may be helpful to note 
briefly certain facts about her peoples and the prevailing system of education. 
- The following figures are taken from the latest available census report : 


Total population. «. : .. «1. 8,589,000 
Population by races: Sinhalesetor eget ee 5 6,004,000 
Wamnils¥etn yo tress Ske tee 1,906,000 
Moors and Malays ... . 572,000 
Bunehietsden a, lite seeds 46,000 
FGROPCANS hunter aaoi? tania 6,000 
OCD ETS as ctl bc aed eee 5,100 
Population by religion: Buddhists. ........- 5,217,100 
HINGUS tae Aero pests ol 1,614,000 
IMMISLTISIM, eet es 541,800 
GhristianS et. wen -2s te 714,900 
Othersaey ioe Gee se 10,800 


Education 


Until about ten years ago, there were two types of schools — one in 
which education was entirely in the mother tongue (either Sinhalese or Tamil), 
and the other where it was entirely in English. The former were undoubtedly 
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poor in equipment and buildings, and the quality of their teaching staff could — 

not compare with that in the English schools. Among the English schools, 
those founded by missions from abroad, were better organized, and had on 
their staffs competent men and women, and the Christian schools were well 
ahead of those founded by other religious bodies or by the government. 

With political independence, two major changes have taken place. 

1. Christianity, which had hitherto been taught to all children in Christian 
schools, can no longer be taught to non-Christian students. 3 

2. The medium of instruction in all schools is now in the mother tongue 
up to the matriculation class, the two years of post-matriculation being in 
English for the time being. 

The results of these changes are: (a) the evangelistic outreach of the 
church in the schools has become limited, and (5) instruction in the mother 
tongue has given rise to racial consciousness at an early stage in the life of 
the students, even to the extent of engendering hatred. 

Two other facts should be noted here. First, it is during this period that | 
the churches have awakened to their responsibility for youth and begun 
to organize denominational youth groups, with a minister set apart for this 
work when available. This youth work in reality has meant work among | 
high school and university students, while other youth have remained virtually 
untouched. Secondly, the YMCA and YWCA work in high schools should 
be noted. The YMCA efforts have been periodic, while the YWCA work 
has been continuous, and they have now gone one step further to organize 
an island-wide club for young girls. 

In summary, we could say that in Ceylon: 

1. The scope for evangelistic work by churches among high school students ~ 
is very limited. 

2. Though education in the mother tongue fulfils a vital need, yet it 
has created the problem of racial consciousness. 

3. Students tend to be increasingly denomination-conscious and lacking 
in ecumenical outlook. Denominational youth work is unspecialized. 

4. The churches make no provision for reaching the large number of 
Christian and non-Christian students outside the Christian schools. 

In this situation, what contribution can a high school Movement make ? 

1. A high school Movement throws the responsibility for evangelism on - 
students themselves. As stated earlier, the church has-no direct access to 
non-Christian students, but nothing can prevent Christian students themselves 
from becoming evangelists. The school and the church Sunday schools 
provide instruction classes on the content of the Bible and on doctrine, but 
neither provides the incentive for evangelistic work. Both are limited by 
syllabuses to be covered, and give moreover the impression of something — 
imposed on the students. Membership in a high school Movement is, on 
the other hand, voluntary, and evangelism should and can become the first 
self-appointed task. The question, perhaps, might be whether these students, — 
who are so young, are able and willing to accept this responsibility. Experience 
has shown that they can regardless of their age. After all, it is the student 


who can best speak to his fellow student. This evangelistic effort could, — 
therefore, take these forms : 
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_ (@ Discipline of their own lives, which other students could imitate. 
__ Some students in school are well within the age of imitation. 
Bi. (6) Direct conversation with non-Christians, telling them Bible stories, 
_ and explaining the faith by which they live, as far as they know it. 
(c) Distribution of Christian literature. 
(d) Production of plays. ig 
(e) The attractiveness of their own fellowship. 


‘a Whatever may be said against this form of evangelism, it must be admitted 
_ that so far the approach to students by students has not been seriously tried, 
and perhaps today we are being called to try it. 


x 2. A high school Movement becomes a community, within the academic 
community, which transcends racial consciousness. That education in the 
_ mother tongue would lead to racial consciousness and even hatred at an 
_ early age was never anticipated. The high school Movement provides a real 
_ opportunity, far beyond the scope of any other group activity, to provide 
_ for growth as “members one of another”. ae 


, 3. A high school Movement fosters growth in ecumenical outlook. It 

- is inevitable that Christian work in a school should be coloured by the 
denomination to which the school belongs. There is hardly a school which 

_ provides for children of denominations other than its own. A high school 

~ Movement helps here by the contact it maintains with other such groups and 
- Movements. It has been the practice to organize high school work in an J 
area into an Inter-Collegiate Christian Fellowship. Elected representatives fp 
-’ from each high school group form a committee which plans regular activities i 
_— in which all such groups take part. These may be day or week-end conferences, 
. the production of plays, witness meetings, and socials for students to meet 
one another. The ICCFs in turn become agents for maintaining a wider 
-. contact. The Jaffna Inter-Collegiate Christian Fellowship founded in 1924 
_-has a fine record of such inter-school activities. ' 
_- These are three outstanding instances of what high school work can ri, 
*- contribute to the life of the church in Ceylon. The contribution that any 

; high school Movement can make must be considered in the light of the situa- 


tion in which it is placed. The primary task, therefore, is to arrive at a clear a 
assessment of the situation, which takes into account the educational system, | 
the work of the churches, and the political situation. In this context the be 


contribution that can be made to the total enterprise of the Church becomes clear. 
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The “Responsible Christian ' 
Community” in Schools 


PAULINA STEFFEN 
Secretary for School Work of the Brazilian SCM 


HE Brazilian Student Christian Movement began in 1924 among secondary 
AF school students. Various mission schools related to the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches joined the new organization, which became ~ 
known as the Union of Students for the Work of Christ. The Movement grew, 
and in 1939 it was reorganized under the name Unido Crista de Estudiantes — 
do Brasil (UCEB), with about twenty student groups from as many Protestant 
schools taking part. At that time, the UCEB became an affiliated member of — 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. These groups, some of which are 
still members of the UCEB, had as their objective that of bringing together 
Christian high school students, principally Protestants, in order to lead them 
“to accept, preserve and strengthen the Christian faith in God, in accordance 
with the Scriptures”. It was only later, with Dr. Mott’s visit to Brazil in 1939, 
that a Movement among university students began. 

As the work among university students expanded, there was a correspond- 
ing decrease of enthusiasm for secondary school work. This was only natural, 
since the UCEB did not have funds to employ more than one secretary. The 
General Secretary was therefore responsible for all student work, throughout 
the whole country, which is not a small one. As the Movement in schools 
lacked strong student leaders, it began to decline, and the efforts which were 
made to revive it did not produce great results. 

In recent years, however, the UCEB has been able to expand its program — 
and increase the number of secretaries. While Jorge Cesar Mota was still © 
General Secretary, he secured financial assistance from abroad for a secretary — 
for this work. At the same time, those most active in university work in the 
UCEB became convinced of the urgent need for a strong program with secon- 
dary school students. It is obvious that when a student enters the university — 
without a strong Christian faith, he falls an easy prey to materialistic ideol- — 
ogies and cannot easily be reached by the church. Thus, in July of 1955, the 
UCEB decided to establish a new secondary school program with a full-time — 
secretary, and asked me to accept this responsibility. I began by visiting the 
old groups in mission schools, but soon became convinced that many of © 
them had lost their distinctive Christian emphasis, and in some cases had even — 
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xg a become principally literary and social clubs. It became obvious that the time 


had come to develop a different type of Movement, in which Christian secon- 
dary school students could grow in accepting responsibility for their Move- 
_ ment, and could become witnesses to Jesus Christ in all areas of the life of their 


ip schools. 


be 
a 


We are thus aiming to create a responsible Christian community in each 
school. We are concerned to bring together a nucleus of Christian students, 
helping them to see their responsibility, as Christians, for the total life of the 
_ school through the life of their group, as its:-members study, pray, and 
act together. We have insisted especially on the missionary task of such 

groups, by helping them to take seriously their evangelistic duty and to dis- 
cover what it means to be witnesses to Jesus Christ in daily personal relation- 
ships with other students. As they have begun to do this, they have discovered 
_ that they, as students, have an opportunity here which no pastor or other 
“authority” of the school could ever hope to have. 
During the last year, such groups have developed in only a few Protestant 
schools, but we are gaining experience, and hope soon to reach out, not only | 
_ to other Evangelical schools, but to public schools as well. The program has 
developed so recently that we cannot boast of great results, nor can we be sure 
that we have yet found the clear line for future growth, but all indications show 
- that we are going in the right direction, especially if we judge by the enthu- 
_ siastic response we have had from students and directors in those places where 
' the plan has been put into practice. 


_* The major problem which we have encountered thus far, in creating these 


2 responsible Christian communities, is the disorientation of the average secon- 
i _ dary school student regarding his Christian faith. Often he is unable to relate 
his faith to his “self”. To a great extent, our secondary school system here in 
_ Brazil is to blame for this, as it does not aim at the development of the per- 


- sonality of the student, but merely at his assimilation of facts which he often 


cannot digest. From this derives the fact that the present student generation 
' has developed a superficial and indifferent attitude towards life. 


fe In this situation, the UCEB conceives of its task as that of forcing the 


~ student, by one means or another, to awaken out of his indifference, and of 
- bringing him to face the problems of his life and to accept his responsibility 
towards society, guided in all this by his faith in Jesus Christ and his under- 
standing of the relevance of God’s call to him for every area of his life. 
Brazil is a large country in which the cultural, social, and economic situa- 
tions differ greatly from one area to another. Travel is expensive and difficult. 
All these factors complicate our work, but we are attempting to respond to 
_ the needs and opportunities to the utmost of our power. 
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“Love is 4 
infectious - 
too 


Extracts from the seventh 
anniversary report of the 
leprosy clinic of the Indian 
The dispensary SCM, at Pammal 


HIS report is presented with a deep sense of gratitude to Almighty God, 
by whose grace this clinic has grown from very humble beginnings to 
what it is today. We thank Him for His call to the early pioneers of the clinic, 
for their obedience to the call, their vision and courage, and for the faithful 
devotion of all who in days past have joyfully served here, sharing in this great — 
ministry of healing. We praise His name for the nearly 1,300 patients who have © 
benefitted from the services rendered by the clinic. 
Between November 1955 and October 1956, 411 new patients were enrolled, — 
thus raising the total on the register to 1,268, of whom about 500 turn up 
regularly for treatment. Our patients come from over seventy villages, some — 
as far as fifteen miles from the clinic, and perhaps it is too much to expect _ 
them all to come regularly. Some have been cured ; others have probably left — 
the neighbourhood ; but a regular attendance of less than 500 is still not ideal. 
Recently we made a sample survey of one of the villages, from which we have f 
over 150 patients on the rolls, of whom less than forty come fairly regularly. — 
During our visit we met a good many of our lost sheep, and from the explana- — 
tions they gave, we came to understand some of the problems that leprosy 
work in our country must face. For example, there was one family where there — 
were three patients, an old man, his wife, and a young boy. The man used to | 
come to the clinic with the boy, and get medicine for all three of them. But _ 
now he cannot work or walk ; the woman has become the breadwinner of the 
family, and so has no time to come, and they are unwilling to let the boy cross — 
the river to the clinic alone. Most of the patients are casual labourers, and 
so are naturally reluctant to give up a day’s work for an evening’s treatment. 
Others have stopped treatment because a few visible symptoms have disap- 
peared, and still others are disappointed with their slow progress. We noticed _ 
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- during our visit the almost complete absence of any social stigma attached to 
4 the disease or the patients. They live happily with the rest of the family, and 
_ are treated like everyone else by their neighbours. This in a way is encouraging, 
_ but it is also a potential danger, especially for children in the home. 

We are doing everything we can to make the treatment more convenient 
and effective, though most of the problems raised are beyond our control. A 
new system has been introduced this year, under which each patient has to 
come to the clinic only once a week, when he receives one dose of medicine, 
and another to take at home. We have also changed all our patients over 
from treatment by intra-muscular injection to oral treatment, although 
the patients on the whole seem to have greater faith in the magic of injection, 
in spite of the pain — probably because of it ! We also try to help the patients 
by giving them material for dressings to take home, so they need come less 
often to the clinic. 

This year, the Madras City American Women’s Association began to take 
a very keen interest in the clinic. Thanks to these women the clinic has been 
adequately and attractively furnished. It has been also due mainly to theirs 
initiative that we have been able to start distributing milk to the children who 
come for treatment. 

The Mission to Lepers very generously doubled its grant to the clinic this 
year, so our financial position has considerably improved. We have continued 
_ to receive donations from friends far and near. Among these, special mention 
e must be made of the group of students in Southampton University who still 
: - support the work of the clinic by giving up their Thursday lunch, the SCM 
ny, ' Unions in Trichinopoly and Tamilnad, and the Christian Union in Madras 
; _ Christian College. We also received a substantial donation from the Baptist 

~ Student Union, North Carolina, U.S.A., which will be used for the extension 
a _ of the building and for digging a well of our own. We take this opportunity to 
*, acknowledge gratefully all the help we have received. 
‘ Father Damien was once asked why he was going to minister among 
lepers, knowing full well that leprosy is infectious. He gave a simple reply : 
“Leprosy i is infectious, but love is more so.”’ This love that reaches out to the 
needs of others across all barriers and in the midst of all difficulties is the 
“cornerstone of our clinic. For it is founded in the name of Him who loved us, 
and came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a 


ransom for many. 
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Dr. Mott’s original notes on Articles I and II of the proposed WSCF 
constitution presented by him at Vadstena 


WSCF BEGINNINGS 


A translation of excerpts from Fifty Years of History 
by SUZANNE DE DIétTrRIcH 1 


6 Vou are the history of the Federation.”’ This pithy formula, quoted in 
Miss Rouse’s “John Mott, An Appreciation’, is so utterly true that it is 
impossible to separate the first twenty-five years of Federation history from 
the personality of its founder... 


Descendant of pioneers — his father was a lumberman — John R. Mott 
grew up in severe and simple surroundings ; he started in the school of life at 
an early age. His mother, whose Christian influence contributed profoundly 
to his formation, lived to see him take over his father’s business. He himself 
felt drawn towards law and politics. It was at this point (January 1886, Mott. 
just having turned twenty-one) that the simple words of J. K. Studd (an 
English youth evangelist): “Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them: 
not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God’’, came to pose afresh the whole ques- 


' We hope to publish further excerpts in subsequent numbers of Federation News. 
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tion of his future. “These words”, said Mott, “went straight to the springs of 
my motive life.’’. .. 


Some months after the talk with Studd, John R. Mott signed up with the 


_ Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions (July 1886). The slogan 
_ of that Movement was “‘the evangelization of the world in this generation’. 


In a recent book?, Dr. Mott, taking up some of the objections raised against 
this slogan, insists that it is not a question of ‘‘converting’”’ this generation — 
the Spirit of God alone being able to convert man — but of announcing the 
Gospel to all men ; each Christian generation should see this as its vocation ; 
if it does not do so, it is the same as saying that that generation of men will 
never be evangelized. Moreover, the state of crisis of the world is such that 
opportunities once lost may never again be caught up: the world would be 
quite other than it is today if the mission call that rang out fifty years ago had 
_ been more universally heeded by the Church of that day; doors open at a 


- given moment may later be closed... 


The period from 1886 to 1894 was for John R. Mott a formative one on 


__ both local and national levels ; he demonstrated his organizational capacities 


as president, and then as secretary, of the YMCA at Cornell University ; in 1888 
he was called to be the travelling secretary of the Intercollegiate YMCA of 
the United States and Canada... 


In 1891, he took part in a YMCA Congress in Amsterdam ; there he met | 
Dr. Fries (of Sweden) and Professor Raoul Allier, and with them discussed 


- the possibility of creating a world union of students. 
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In 1894, he made a second trip to Europe, and it was during this year that 
the idea of a World Student Federation took definite shape in his mind. 


Luther Wishard (the first secretary of the Intercollegiate YMCA in 
the United States) had conceived the idea of reproducing everywhere the 
American form, making of student associations the university branch of 


the YMCA. It was one of Mott’s strokes of genius to conceive a more supple 


type of federation, better adapted to the diversity of national traditions, and 


to get the existing organizations to accept it. But let him describe this him- 


self : 


“In the early part of the year 1894 the writer was seized with the conviction 
that the time had at last arrived when a world-wide union of Christian students 
might be achieved, and he began to work towards this goal... He decided to 
adopt a different plan from that which had been followed hitherto. Previous 
efforts had been confined largely to trying to effect such a union in the name 


- and through the agency of the YMCA. The thought occurred to him that, 


instead of attempting to organize the Christian students under any one name 
and according to any one plan of organization, it would be better to encourage 
the Christian students in each country to develop national Christian student 
movements of their own, adapted in name, organization and activities to 
their particular genius and character, and then to link these together in some 
simple but effective federation.” * 


1 The Larger Evangelism, 1945. ie 
2 The World’s Student Christian Federation, Origin, Achievements, Forecast, 1920,p.4. 
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Having secured the approval of the British and American Movement direc- 


tors, Mott decided in 1895 to take the necessary steps to set up such a federa- 


tion. It required all his great gift of persuasion to win over the German Move- | 


ment to his project. Count Piickler admitted fearing Anglo-Saxon interference 


which could compromise the independence of his national organization, but 


ended by letting himself be persuaded. J. R. Mott (U S.A.), L. D. Wishard | 
(representing the mission countries), J. R. Williamson (Great Britain), and the © 
German delegate, J. Siemsen, went to the Scandinavian student congress held - 


at Vadstena, August 13-18, 1895. Dr. Fries of Sweden and Pastor K. M. 
Eckhoff of Norway swung in line with the project. After three days of work, 
they laid the foundations of a provisional constitution, later to be ratified 
when the first General Committee was convoked in 1897. The objects of the 
Federation were formulated as follows : : 


“1) To unite student Christian movements or organizations throughout 
the world. 


<2) To collect information regarding the religious condition of the students 
of all lands. 


<3) To promote the following lines of activity : (a) To lead students to — 
become disciples of Jesus Christ as only Saviour and as God. (b) To deepen © 


the spiritual life of students. (c) To enlist students in the work of extending 
the Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole world.” 


The constitution was to be modified later. Article 3 was developed and ~ 


clarified, from the point of view of doctrine as well as from that of concrete 


action. But the essential basis established in 1895 was so firm that succeeding — 


generations had only to build on the foundations thus laid. 


Taking his inspiration from the constitution of the American Senate, Mott 


proposed that each Movement, however extensive, important, or long esta- 


blished it might be, should have two representatives on the General Com- — 


mittee. 


The national Associations could however be grouped with a view to electing _ 


joint representatives. This was the case in the beginning for the Scandinavian 
Associations, for the United States and Canada, for Australia and New 
Zealand, and a few years later for France, Holland, and Switzerland. Today 


this system has been abandoned ; moreover, the original rule was made more — 


flexible, in the sense that account was taken of the complex organization of the 
most important Movements and of the necessity for their being adequately 
represented. Nevertheless the essence of the principle was maintained : there 


is no rigid proportion between the number of members and the number of 


their official delegates, so that a powerful federation such as the American, 
with its hundreds of thousands of members, grouped in several Movements, 
has only two or three times as many delegates as some other national Associa- 
tion with hardly more than a thousand members. Mott had right away under- 
stood that an overwhelming Anglo-Saxon majority would prevent the Federa- 
tion from being effectively a sort of world parliament where all religious and 


national traditions could express themselves in full freedom. Here again, we 
must admire his discernment. 
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ORTHODOX STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF FINLAND 


The following has been sent by Heikki 
Kirkinen, new member of the WSCF Ex- 
4 ecutive Committee from Finland. 
_. Finland has two national churches, 
Lutheran and Orthodox. The Orthodox 
Church is small, with only about 
~ 78,000 members, but it is a living church, 
_ and has kept its character as a national 
church. In the last war Russia occupied 
_ Carelia, the “Orthodox region” of Fin- 
land, and the Orthodox were dispersed 
a ‘as refugees throughout all of Finland. 
_ With great difficulty new churches have 
been built, and parish and youth work 
_. has been organized. 
4 In 1948 the Orthodox Student Asso- 
ciation was founded to form a bond 
_ among Orthodox students. Its aim is to 
_» deepen their knowledge of the Christian 
_. faith, to arouse and strengthen in them 
a love for their church, and to prepare 
~ them to be active members of it. This 
aim has been realized through regular 


as 


y 
' conferences, where the Christian faith 
has been studied, through publications, 
oe festivals, and camps. It also seeks to 


cooperate with other Student Christian 


Movements, both in Finland and abroad. 
_ This is being accomplished through ecu- 
- menical contacts with Lutheran students 
_- in Finland, and we hope in the future for 
closer cooperation with the WSCF. 

- -The OSAF has only about 120 mem- 
bers, not all of them in Helsinki. It is 
difficult to maintain contact with them 
all, especially since the Association has 
no money, but groups of students come 
together regularly to learn about and 
discuss their faith. A Swedish language 
group works in the same manner. In 
recent years ecumenical work with the 
_ Lutheran Student Christian Movement 
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has become very important. The two 

national churches have lived quite sepa- 

rately from each other, and have taken a 

rather suspicious attitude towards each 

other. Now this is beginning to change, 

and ecumenical student conferences and 

camps have been an encouraging expe- 

rience. In these the principle of equality 

in the common work and study has been 

accepted by both Lutherans and Ortho- 

dox, and perhaps this can point the way 

to broader ecumenical work in Finland it 

and even elsewhere. ; 
The last three years an ecumenical 

summer camp has been organized in 

turn by the two student groups. Last ’ 

year it was held in the Lutheran Institute haan 

of Jarvenpaa, and next year it will be ay 

near the Valamo Monastery, Heindavesi, ’ 4 

in August. Perhaps some foreign stu- : 

dents may be able to participate in it. 
In February a “High School Week”’ is 

to be held by the Student Christian 

Movement, and the OSAF will partici- 

pate in it. The aim is to put as many 

students as possible in contact with 

student Christian work and with the 

Church. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Groups of Christian students exist in a 
dozen schools scattered throughout South- 
ern Rhodesia, and some time ago they 
were able to organize an SCM conference ; 
at Hope Fountain School, in Bulawayo, y 
with Nan Partridge, formerly a Travelling 
Secretary of the Australian SCM, and 
now a missionary in Rhodesia, as chair- 
man of the committee. The following is 
made up of extracts from one of her 
letters and from her report of the con- 
ference. 
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Forty-one people attended our SCM 
conference at Hope Fountain, and in it 


we achieved something of the spirit of 
the Federation. After the first few hours 
its completely inter-racial character was 
taken for granted, as it should be. Men 
and women worked and played side by 
side as they should. The meals were 
pleasant social times, quiet from the 
point of view of a European conference, 
but giving plenty of time and opportunity 
for making friends. One of the high- 
lights of the conference was vegetable 
time. Some tamely gathered spinach 
from the garden ; others merely chopped 
wood ; but the really brave, armed with a 
knife in one hand and a potato in the 
other (or, more frightening, a slab of 


' pumpkin), learned the fine art of con- 


necting the two. Men who hadn’t washed 
a dish for years rolled up their sleeves, 
and, urged on by the example of a pro- 
fessor and a clergyman, tackled great 
piles of washing-up with zeal and sur- 
prising skill. The way everyone worked 
together — and there was a lot to do, 
because there were no paid helpers — 
was most heartening, and formed the 
basis of a true and very happy fellow- 
ship. 

The night before our conference began 
the mail bag was weighted down with 
parcels from Geneva. I could hardly 
contain myself as we unwrapped them, 
and beautiful new Cantate Domino hymn 
books came out. Knowing how high 
their monetary value is — though much 


lower than their spiritual value —I 


hardly dare to think they might be a 
gift to our infant SCM. They added 
enormously to the value of the confe- 
rence. It was a rather sober conference, 
but the session of singing and fun just 
after supper was a truly happy one, and 
we learned two or three new hymns every 
night, finishing up just as we went off 
for our silence period with “Let all mor- 
tal flesh keep silence”. It enriched every 
act of worship with its witness to the 
unity to which we are called in Christ. 

The best thing we did at the confe- 
rence was the work on methods of Bible 
study. Three were outlined; two were 
actually demonstrated, and I know 
people have gone off feeling they have a 
new tool in their hands to use in this 
difficult and exciting job of Bible study. 


There were many, many points at — 
which the conference could have been 
better, but they were never points at 
which individuals let us down. It was — 
wonderful having such cooperation. 
Next time, with so much experience to 
draw on, the organization should be 
easier and more efficient. ay 

Meantime we give thanks to God, for — 
we feel that we touched the hem of His 
garment at Hope Fountain. 


NIGERIA 


The following is translated from a report 
sent to a newspaper in Germany by a 
professor who had recently gone from 
there to lecture at the University of Ibadan. 


When I arrived in Nigeria a few days 
ago the first letter I found was an invita- 
tion. from the Student Christian Move- 
ment to a meeting for all newcomers — 
teachers, professors and students. This 
service, in the spacious, yet over-crowded ~ 
church, was to teach me that it is true 
what the politicians tell us — that Africa 
is awakening, and that the church in ~ 
Africa is awakening too, and that it 
really lives! A meeting of Christian 
students two days later revealed even ~ 
more. One of the speakers reported on — 
his visit to Europe, and the meetings and 
conferences he had attended there. He ~ 
told of the unity of Christian students 
throughout the world, and gave a pic- 
ture of the needs of fellow Christians in 
communist Central and Eastern Euro- — 


_ pean countries, taking as an example the - 
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situation of students in Eastern Ger- 
many. In sober and sympathetic words 
he described life in the East — the diffi- 
culties of Christian witness there, the 
firmness in faith of our brethren, in spite 
of great affliction, and their readiness to — 
witness no matter what the cost. He then 
called on his Nigerian fellows to help 
students in Eastern Germany, not by 
material means, but through their 
prayers, and thus to bear witness to the 
world-wide fellowship of Christians. 

Nigerians are thinking prayerfully of — 
their suffering brethren in Eastern Ger- 
many. What are we West Germans doing _ 
—for the East and for “far-away” — 
Africa ? 


Let us pray for the present high school work of the WSCF: 


hg Europe 5 i Air : 

__ for the independent SCM in Schools work in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
_ in Sweden ; Res a a fan op 

___ for the work in Finland, France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Norway, 

ss _ and the work of the Russian SCM in Paris; epee saia Go 

} for the growing fellowship among the European Movements, and for the results 

____ of their consultation held in Denmark, January 15-18, on “The Meaning and 

Sage Communication of the Christian Message to High School Boys and Girls”. — 


ere 


for the work in the Gold Coast, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Unio 
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~ Let us pray for all Christian agencies which are concerned, together wit WSCF, 
eo - Beate wore among high school boys and girls : especially for the Youth Depart- 
re ment of the World Council of Churches, the World Alliance of YMCAs, the 
World YWCA, and the World Council of Christian Education. 


$ : Let us pray for the future ‘development of high school work in the WSCF. 


if e oO God, who art the light of the minds that know thee, the life of the souis that 
love thee, and the strength of the wills that seek thee ; help us so to know thee that 
we may truly love thee ; so to love thee that we may fully serve thee, whose service 


is perfect freedom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
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Mauricio Lopez, after the WSCF leadership training courses in Central 
America and Mexico, will visit Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, — 
and Puerto Rico. | 


T. V. Philip will spend from January to March visiting the SCMs of 
Burma, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indonesia, and will also visit South — 
Viet-Nam. He is responsible for organizing the consultation with church 
and missionary leaders of Asia to be held in connection with the forthcoming 
conference of Asian churches, organized by the World Council of Churches 
and International Missionary Council, in the second half of March. He will 
return to Geneva for the Federation Executive Committee meeting in April. 


Alice Otterness, after attending the European high school Movement 
consultation and the meeting of the European Council of SCMs in Denmark 


in January, will remain in Geneva until March, when she will visit the SCMs — 


of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 


Valdo Galland, after the leadership training courses in Central America 
and Mexico, will confer briefly with church, missionary, and SCM leaders 
in the United States and Canada, returning to Geneva the beginning of 
February. 


Philippe Maury will also attend the meetings in Denmark, and, together 
with Valdo Galland and Alice Otterness, will take part in the consultation 
of the World Christian Youth Commission on “Ecumenism and Evangelism’, 
to be held in Nyon, near Geneva, the middle of February. ; 


Ed Dirks is at present-teaching at Yale Divinity School in the United 
States. He was not able to go to Puerto Rico at Christmas, but attended a 


sectional meeting of the University Teachers’ Committee held in the United 
States at that time. 
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